*    SOCIETY    *

Examiner, Chorley, editor of the Athenczum, Macready,
the actor, and Charles Buller, the politician. Added to
these were 'a proper sprinkling of ordinary persons to
mix with the celebrities', adds Greville. And there seems
no reason to suppose this was an exceptional assembly.

Unlike Holland House, Gore House society was not
primarily political, though as it was frequented by many
of the younger left-wing politicians, such as Lord Dur-
ham, Lytton Bulwer, Tom Duncomb and Albany Fon-
blanque, it became a sort of Radical centre. Lady Bles-
sington seems to have taken special pains to introduce
Durham to his young supporters, and to make him like
them. We hear of a meeting with Bulwer, even with
the young Disraeli 5 whilst Albany Fonblanque, the bril-
liant editor of the Examiner', was constantly encouraged.
In those days Lord Durham was expected to emerge as
leader of a great Radical party and to win the favour of
the young sovereign, with a view to making a clean
sweep of old abuses. It is curious to think that, had he
done so, Lady Blessington might have gone down to
history as a great political hostess at the opening of
Queen Victoria's reign. As it is, probably her greatest
claim to political fame is having, in conjunction with
Bulwer, launched Disraeli into society at a time when
he would have found it difficult to get accepted in less
tolerant circles.

If we want to know how Lady Blessington appeared
to the ordinary man in the street who could not aspire
to reach the social heights, we can turn to the descrip-
tions of an American journalist, N. P. Willis, which
were written for his own countrymen, then as now
intensely intrigued by the doings of the British upper
class, especially the more notorious sections of it:
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